Laon VAL Does your family still 


observe table grace at each meal? Would it 
be unfair to guess that probably not more 
than one-third of our church families say a 
prayer before each meal? Such disregard of 
this simplest form of family worship is evidence 
of a weakness in our witness today. And in the 
homes of those families where table prayers 
are said, how often do we venture beyond a 
monotonous repetition of a form prayer? Just 
by observing table grace at each meal does 
not insure sanctity or success for the U.S. fam- 
ily, but such simple thanks is daily recognition 
of the source of all life, strength, and direc- 
tion. 
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TEAM 


and the 


VILLAGE 


ouR first view of the village of 

Falerna is deceptive as you ap- 
proach from the valley road along the 
Mediterranean. From a distance its 
houses clinging half-way up the side 
of the mountain have a meditative, 
almost romantic beauty. But as you 
follow the narrow, winding road up 
the mountain and enter the village, 
you see Falerna for what it really is. 
For in this mountainous area of 
southern Italy lies a land where all 
time has stopped and the peasants 
live out their lives with the same 
motionless acceptance of poverty and 
despair as have their forefathers for 
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the 


TEAM 


and the 
VILLAGE .. .eae iif ae Ue) 


Leading the team 
are Wim and I[et 
van der Linden. 
He is an agricul- 
turalist and she a 
trained nurse and 
skilled seamstress. 
| U.S. team mem- 
bers (below) are 
Bob Rockwell, 21, 
horticulturist, and 
Ralph _ Buffen- 
myer, 22, carpen- 
ter. 


aerations before them. In this vil- 
re of 3000, hopelessness is as great 
enemy as poverty. 

Into Falerna came six young people 
king up an international, ecumen- 
1 technical assistance team which 
living and working in the village, 
wing in the daily life and prob- 
ns of its people. The team, which 
“non-preaching and non-prosely- 
ing” in its approach, is helping to 
vide some of the most basic neces- 
es of life for a people for whom 


The two Italian 
team members are 
Eralda 
23, home econo- 
mist who teaches 
cooking classes, 
and Antonio 
Grandinetti, 22, a 


graduate engi- 
neer. Team life 
is austere, work 


is hard but re- 
sults are reward- 
ing. 


anything new becomes a_ coveted 
luxury. 

The single room in a typical home 
is dark, low ceiling, and dirty. The 
only light comes from a door and a 
tiny window in a thick wall. The 
“fireplace” is a few stones projecting 
from the wall. The ceiling and walls 
are black with smoke stain. And as 
you enter, several chickens scurry off 
the massive bed and take cover under 
the lone table or two straight back 
chairs. 


Toscarna, 


the 
TEAM 


and the 


VILLAGE ... a beginning is being made!” 


The pride of one household is a 
new toilet. The owner of the house 
and his wife and three children show 
it to us with enthusiasm. They were 
the first family in the village for 
whom the Team built a toilet. 

Because needs in Falerna are so 
basic, the building of toilets has been 
one of the two major Team work 
projects to date. Thus far the Team 
has installed 15 toilet and water fa- 
cilities along this one street, working 
with the peasants themselves to lay 
the main pipes along the street and 
the connecting pipes into each home. 

The second major project has been 
getting the live stock out of the homes. 
For centuries the peasants of Falerna 
have shared their dismal hovels with 
their pigs, chickens, and goats. Be- 
hind the crudeness of the practice has 
been shrewd reasoning. The villagers 
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Falerna needs 
sanitary toilet 
and water fa- 
cilities but tra- 
dition and fear 
had halted 
progress until 
the team ar- 
rived, 


say that the animals have a be 
chance of surviving the cold win 
in the shelter of the homes, the < 
mals help keep the room warm, « 
as the family’s most important 
session the animals are kept safe fr 
thieves. 

The Team has had to work slo 
building confidence step by step. 7 
first family to accept the help offe 
was the deacon of the village’s W 
densian Church. Working with h 
the Team members constructec 
modern cheap pig sty of cer 
blocks on the hill behind his ho 
and moved in the ungainly ugly < 
mal which had been occupying 
deacon’s one-room house all its _ 
The change was obvious even to 
most conservative villager, and a 
having been assured of the anim 
safety, others also asked for h 


w after two years in Falerna, the 
am has built 24 pig sties on land 
ned by the peasants outside the 
lage. 

[he building of the pig sties has 
1 a definite, if gradual, influence 
village life in other ways. Seeing 
the first time that construction can 
done cheaply and easily, several 
agers have started making long- 
ded repairs or additions to their 
ISeS. 

‘he Team has also erected a pre- 
ricated building where community 
eation and sewing classes are led 
Team members. 

Mther projects include seed test 
ts, irrigation, experiments in or- 
rd improvement, and introducing 
dern farm tools. Under considera- 


Gaining the con- 
fidence of the 
villagers and 
quieting super- 
stitious fears is 
still a major job 
for the team 
members. 


tion are plans for a slaughter house 
(butchers now kill animals in the 
roads), a laundry, and an expanded 
home repairs program. 

Team members live in the village 
in a small two-story house which they 
helped build. Its young members are 
an exceptional group who have de- 
veloped an easy, contagious cama- 
raderie among themselves. Anyone 
looking for cheerful martyrdom will 
not find it here. 

Sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches, in cooperation with the 
Federal Council of Churches of Italy, 
the Team realizes that its efforts are 
only “a finger in the dike” action. 
More needs to be done. But a begin- 
ning has been made. 

—Nancy Lawrence 
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an awkward boy grows 


MONG those favored to win for the Uni 
States in the 1960 Olympics in Rome t 
month is the star-studded basketball squad. A 
starting at center will be California’s Dar 
Imhoff. Like most athletes, “Big D” says, “] 
always dreamed of representing my country 
the Olympics, but never thought it possible. 
the greatest honor I’ve ever had.” 
“T sure never thought I’d make it when I \ 


rrall Imhoff is the nation’s 
» defensive center, but 
re’s no doubt his scoring 
al would soar if he were 
2r turned loose as a shooter. 


high school,” admits Darrall. 
e only reason I made the team 
Alhambra High was that I was 
x than anyone else. I was just 
iwkward, growing boy stumbling 
- my own two feet. Halfway 
ugh my senior season I broke 
right elbow in a shower room 
dent. That ended my basketball 
\lhambra.” 


Frankly, Darrall wasn’t the only 
one who thought he’d never make 
it. After his freshman year at the 
University of California, no one ex- 
pected him to shine on the varsity. 
And in his sophomore year, he tal- 
lied a total scanty score of 14 
points! 

But Darrall had a great coach. 
And Darrall had great determina- 
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““Sue’s 


He worked hard. When he 
reported for his junior year, Darrall 
was rated nowhere. Cal was classed 
as second division in the Pacific 
Coast Conference. And that’s when 
the big change came! Those long 
hours of coaching and patient prac- 
tice began to pay off. Everything 
suddenly fell into place for the big 
boy—now a firm, well-muscled 6’ 
914,” giant. Self-assured and master 
of his movements, Darrall bore little 
resemblance to the once-gawky kid 
who looked like he might kill himself 
at any time on the court. To Cal 
spectators, it was nothing short of a 
miracle. “Big D” had found him- 
self and his place in the basketball 
world. 


tion. 
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The California campus means m 
to Darrall and his wife, Sue. S' 
a former Cal coed. Both are me 
bers of the San Mateo Congr: 
tional Church. 


my biggest fan 


From that point on, there was 
stopping him, or California. P 
ing the coolly-calculated defen 
brand of ball advocated by Co 
Pete Newell, the Golden Bears, pz 
by Imhoff, swept triumpha 
through the Pacific Coast Con 
ence and into the national colleg 
championship tournament. Dar 
blocking, charging, tormenting 
opponents, was brilliant. And (¢ 
fornia beat out the two top-r 
teams in the nation—West Virg 
and Cincinnati—to gain the 1 
national basketball crown. Dai 
was named to several second 
third team All-American select 
in that surprising junior year. - 

Last year as a senior, “Big D” 


ilifornia to a second consecutive 
nference championship and to the 
ial round of the NCAA tourna- 
ent, only to lose out to a hot Ohio 
ate team, 92-67. 

ated by many as the nation’s 

est defensive center, perhaps 
e best since Bill Russell (now of 
e Boston Celtics), Darrall Imhoff 
is this year named unanimously 
the All-American rating by UPI, 
sociated Press, Look magazine, 
orting News, Helms Athletic Foun- 
tion, and the Coaches’ Association. 
Probably the tallest man ever to 
ay basketball for Cal, Darrall was 
e heart of a Bear defense which 
nks as the best in the nation. Dur- 
x his junior and senior years, 
lifornia won 53 games and lost 
4 
His ability to knock away sure 
Id goals by jumping higher than 
e basket, or pick rebounds off the 
[ters while surrounded by the en- 
1y has frustrated many Bear op- 
nents. 
“Everybody likes to make buckets 
d so do I,” says Darrall. “But I 
ally feel good when I block a shot. 
te has told me to go after my 
in and try hard to block his first 
ots. If you bat the ball down a 
in’s throat on his favorite shot he 
ts nervous and sometimes he won't 
‘that shot again.” 
“The theory behind good defen- 
e basketball,” explains Darrall, 
; that the other man cannot make 
average number of points a game 
he cannot get the ball, and once 


he does get it, tight defense will help 
keep him from attaining his aver- 
age. This is the reason Pete Newell 
has had so much success with de- 
fense. He teaches us to play our 
man tough defensively without the 
ball. This is to keep him from get- 
ting the ball. The good team defense 
comes from an understanding by the 
players themselves of the abilities of 
the opposing players, and to be 
ready to help a fellow player out 
when his man gets past him.” 

By setting up deliberate offense 
patterns and employing an aggres- 
sive man-to-man defense, Cal slowed 
the opposing teams down to a walk 
and at the same time threw off bal- 
ance the high scorers. Cincinnati’s 
Oscar “Big O” Robertson has aver- 
aged 32.6 points per game during 
his collegiate career. Against the 
defensive tactics of Imhoff and com- 
pany in the 1959 playoffs, his out- 
put dropped to 19. 

The 1960 NCAA playoff against 
Ohio State was another story. As 
Darrall points out, “Most people 
don’t realize that Ohio State made a 
torrid 85 per cent of the shots they 
attempted the first half, and ended 
the game with a 65 per cent average. 
It is almost impossible to beat a 
team that is shooting with such ac- 
curacy.” 

On the Olympic team with Darrall 
will be some of his past opponents— 
Jerry Lucas of Ohio State, Jerry 
West of West Virginia, and Oscar 
Robertson of Cincinnati. 

Any tips to future aspiring Olym- 


1] 


>>> 


big [) 


pic contenders? “Keep in good 
physical shape, don’t smoke or drink, 
and most important—don’t give 
up!” 

As for special rules the coach laid 
down, they were simply no smoking, 
no drinking, and no excessive late 
hours. “I stay in shape by maintain- 
ing these rules on and off season. I 
also do a lot of running and so it is 
not too hard to get into top physical 
shape for basketball competition.” 

“To be a good basketball player, 
a boy must be willing to sacrifice his 
time and give up other activities to 
better his skills in the game. He 
must observe all training rules, and 
‘ practice two or three times a week 
in off season. During the season he 
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Keeping in good physical shape 
is especially hard for a tall, 
towering athlete. 


“Any tips? Sure! Never give up: 


must dedicate himself to the spo 
yet still maintain a satisfacte 
scholarship standing.” 

“Tt was not possible for me,” c¢ 
tinues Darrall, “to take part in otk 
varsity sports and still maintain 
respectable (B—) average.” 

Handsome Darrall married (“w 
the coach’s consent,” he grins) t 
former Sue Williamson, from S$ 
Mateo, Calif., where both are me 
bers of the Congregational Christi 
Church. “Sue is my biggest fan.” 

“My family, especially my fath 
are also avid fans. My father play 
a big part in my success as an a 
lete. He always encouraged me a 
worked with me to improve 1 


basketball skills. I have two bro 


; 16 and 19, and a sister 10.” 
But Darrall says the real credit 
- “making me whatever | am to- 
y” goes to Coach Pete Newell and 
sistant Coach Rene Harrarias. 
Although Darrall is famous for 
, defensive skills, don’t be sur- 
ised if he scores well in Olympic 
atests, for he led the Bears in 
ing and rebounding in 1960. 
ter the Olympics will come a few 
ars of professional basketball and 
sn on to forestry, or some related 
ld, for which he has trained in the 
iversity. 

“The game of basketball means 
‘rything to me,” admits Darrall. 
hrough it I have made numerous 
ends, become better acquainted 
th people from other schools and 


Darrall 


greets 


Dave Stafford (above), his 


teammates— 


Cal teammate, and Oscar 

(‘The Big O”) Robertson of 

Cincinnati, an Olympic team- 
mate, 


countries, and I’ve traveled to places 
I would otherwise never have seen. 
It has helped pay my way through 
the university by means of an ath- 
letic scholarship. Now it provides an 
opportunity for my future employ- 
ment, either through the NIBL or 
NBA basketball leagues.” 

But win or lose, Darrell takes it 
in his stride. “Before each game I 
pray that I’ll do my best in the 
game. And if we lose, I feel God 
has had his reasons and that the loss 
will help us win future games and 
teach us how to take defeat along 
with victory. I think that defeat 
leads to victory. Mistakes teach us 
things. In the words of Pete Newell: 
‘A person who never made a mistake 
never learned anything.” WVWV¥ 
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can you Judge peop 
correctly, 


Whether you realize it or not, you are cc 
stantly judging others. You do it in se 
defense so that you know how to behave towa 
them. Of course, it is not possible to be alwa 
successful in estimating every quality of eve 
person we know and meet. However, there a 
certain guideposts that reveal much about us al 
our skill at judging others. How do you che 
out on the questions on the next page? 


a quiz 
by Jane Sherrod 


and Frank Feldman 
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1. Do you stand by your views even if it means damaging your- 
self in the eyes of someone else? [] yes [] no 


2. Do you have aesthetic and/or dramatic interests? 


{[] yes [] no 


3. Do you tend to be more critical of yourself than of others? 


laisyes~ [Eno 
1. Would you say you.have social skill? [] yes [ no 


». In evaluating someone, would you rate intelligence and in- 
tegrity higher than past achievement? [] yes [] no 


5. You are asked to give your opinion on a matter, but several 
details are not clear to you. Would you ask for an explana- 
tion even if this would mean others might regard you as un- 
informed or slow-witted? [] yes [] no 


7, Are you always prepared to listen carefully to both sides of 
an argument before making up your mind? [] yes [] no 


5. Do you find your friends seldom let you down? [] yes [] no 


). Do you find that you are generally dressed properly for social 
events? [] yes [] no 


). When watching others, do you sometimes ask yourself, “What 
will he/she do next?” [] yes [] no 


LORING: 
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the Galaxies 


PART THREE OF A SERIES \ 


N an earlier article we saw that tl 
li want to discuss star systems, or § 
high overhead a band of light stre 
of light, known as the Milky Way, 
grouped together. At any one time « 
years passed before astronomers reé 
to our sun. We have since learned ° 
stars only one-thousandth the sun’s 
stars are one thousand times the 86/ 
dwarf stars whose feeble light make 
the sun. And there are some giant 
than the sun. About 40 years ago, 


\RLO UDELL LANDOLT 


ar nearest the earth. Now we 
“ar summer night, one can see 
sky. We note that this band 
many stars apparently closely 
ys 3000 stars in the sky. Many 
tant stars were indeed similar 
ly an average star. There are 
> time, the diameters of other 
ter of the sun. Also, there are 
nth as bright, intrinsically, as 
stars a million times brighter 
it Harvard University showed 


NGC 4594 


Shown in detail (below), the Milky 
Way is the galaxy in which we live. 
If seen edge on, our galaxy would 
look much like the’ galaxy shown at 
left. The apparently dark ring sur- 
rounding the galactic nucleus (left) 
is composed of gas and dust in which 
are imbedded many stars. 


the Galaxies 


that the Milky Way is really a finite 
group of stars. Furthermore, 
blotches of nebulosity seen among 
the stars were in many instances 
themselves shown to be star systems 
far away. The photographs illustrat- 
ing this article show you the wide 
variety of star systems which exist. 

We should now begin to suspect 
that the distances involved between 
our sun and the other stars are very 
vast indeed. A word used to de- 
scribe these distances is a light-year. 

The term light-year simply means 
the distance a ray of light can travel 
in one year. Physicists and astron- 
omers together have found that light 
travels about 186,300 miles in one 
second, or nearly 6,000,000,000,000 
miles in one year. 

The star nearest to the sun is 
Alpha Centauri. It is 4.3 light years 
or about 24 trillion miles away. Now 
one can see just how large the Milky 
Way galaxy in which we live must 
be, for it contains perhaps 100,000,- 
000,000 stars. 

Astronomers have found that the 
shape of the Milky Way galaxy, of 
which our sun is a member, is that 
of a great flattened disk. One can 
conveniently picture the shape of the 
galaxy by recalling to mind a dis- 
cus such as is used in track meets. 

The galaxy contains, in addition 
to the billions of stars, great clouds 
of gas and dust. Some of these 
clouds of material are dense enough 
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to prevent the light of the stars p 
tioned behind them from reach 
us. Hence that portion of the : 
seems devoid of stars. 

An example which you may ht 
noticed is the great dark lane div 
ing the summer Milky Way in 
lengthwise. There are really star 
the direction of this dark lane. ‘ 
just do not see them because the 
are clouds of gas and dust betwe 
us and the stars. 

Data show that our galaxy 
about 80,000 light years in dia 
eter. And we have found that ea 
of the stars of this immense asse 
blage revolves around the center 
the galaxy in a manner similar 
that in which our earth revoly 
around the sun. However, where 
we recall that the earth trav 
around the sun once each year, 
takes the sun nearly 200,000,0 
years to revolve once around t 
galactic center. Our sun lies qu 
some distance from the galactic ce 
ter. At present, we believe this d 
tance to be about 30,000 light yea 

Now we know that our sun is o 
of many comprising an _ extensi 
star system.. What would we see 
we were a million light years aw 
from the galaxy? Would we see 
featureless glob of stars, gas a 
dust? Or would there be some s 
of order present? 

Of course, we cannot leave 1 
galaxy and get an overall view. F 


NGC 303] 


This is a 200-inch 
photo taken at 
the Mt. Wilson 
and Palomar Ob- 
servatories of a 
spiral galaxy in 
the constellation 
Ursa Major. 


This photo (right) 
of the Coma Clus- 
ter of galaxies is 
one of the photos 
used by astrono- 
mers for a_ road 
map of space on 
which they are now 
working. For easier 
study, the pieture 
is in reverse with 
the sky light and 
galaxies in black. 
Galaxies come in 
many shapes (hbe- 
low). 


NGC 4621 


NGC 3034 


NGC 4449 


we Galaxies 


ym our position within, utilizing 
ydern scientific tools, one can con- 
wet a picture similar to one which 
ee traveler might see. 

ne method is to employ the art 
photography. Pictures of glowing 
uds of gas and the hot stars asso- 
ited with them allow one to trace 
t a spiral-shaped galaxy. 
Studies of the spectra of certain 
rs can also tell whether clouds of 
s, indicative of spiral arms, exist 
tween the sun and the stars under 
vestigation. A third method util- 
s the techniques of the new sci- 
ce of radio astronomy. 
So we suspect that our galaxy has 
ral structure. But, we need con- 
mation of this idea. 
We can also get an idea of the 
ucture of the galaxy by studying 
ler galaxies — other star systems. 
is is accomplished simply by pho- 
rraphing the other galaxies and 
nparing their observed character- 
cs with the knowledge gained 
put our Milky Way galaxy. 
Many apparent sizes and shapes 
ne to view as the astronomer 
dies these galaxies. Note the ac- 
npanying pictures. 
[he nearest galaxies to our Milky 
ly star system are the Large and 
all Magellanic Clouds, best vis- 
= in the southern hemisphere. 
ey are only 150,000 light years 
ay and are of the irregular type. 
.ong the photos on page 20, NGC 


3034 and NGC 4449 are examples. 

The galaxy most probably similar 
to ours is the great galaxy in Andro- 
meda. It is about 1,500,000 light 
years away. In the accompanying 
photo on page 19, NGC 3031 is a 
galaxy similar to the Milky Way 
system. However, the spiral struc- 
ture in the Milky Way is perhaps 
more fully developed. 

Take a look at the galaxy NGC 
4594 seen edge-on in the photograph 
on pages 16 and 17. The apparently 
dark ring surrounding the galactic 
nucleus is composed of gas and dust 
in which are imbedded many stars. 
Our spiral galaxy would look much 
like this if we could see it edge-on. 

Note that some galaxies have no 
apparent structure. This group of 
galaxies is called elliptical galaxies. 
Examples among the photos on page 
20 are NGC 4621 and NGC 3115. 
Very little gas and dust remains in 
these star systems for it has appar- 
ently been used in star formation 
processes. 

There are many interesting and 
odd stars and star systems await- 
ing study. Astronomers believe they 
know what sort of answers to ex- 
pect in some instances. But, think 
of the fantastic storehouse of infor- 
mation and knowledge waiting to 
be tapped—a challenge to some of 
the purest research known. And 
certainly a challenge to the young 
scientists of today. AA A 
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John Stencel is one of the 
West’s new generation of cow- 
boys. And he knows the thrill 
of “‘ketchin’ calves” at the rodeo. 


‘‘There are 16 boys and 
8 calves. Each boy hasa 
halter in his hand. You 
grab a calf and hang on 
anyway you can.” 
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BY DALE M. HECKMA 


ee iy CALF is pretty slippery 

hang onto .. . and it’s pre 
tough to run after him in the s 
ground of that arena,” said Jo 
Stencel with a quiet smile. “Th 
when you do have him, you have 
feed him and take care of him 
whole year.” 

John, a 1960 graduate of Gree 
High, in Greeley, Colo., doesn’t lc 
much like a cowboy. President 
his church’s youth fellowship, he | 
no swagger, no TV Western acce 
no six-gun. But as he tells about: 
thrills in the Stockmen’s Rodeo, y 
begin to see him as one of the We 
new generation of cowboys. 

Each year, during the Natio 


‘estern Stock Show in Denver, 
olo., some 16 calves are turned 
ose inside the big, earth-floor 
‘ena. At the signal, a crowd of 
en-age boys breaks out after the 
isky calves, without ropes or 
iandles.”’ This is always one of the 
ghlights of the crowded annual 
ent. Stockmen from all over 
merica’s west come to Denver for 
e show. 

But let John Stencel describe it: 
About the middle of the show they 
ad us single file along the railing 
the arena and out into the center. 
he calves are in one corner. Then 
ey get us ready, and say, “On your 
ark, get set, ...’ Each boys has 
halter in his hand—you’re not 
lowed to use a rope or a lariat. 


Oh, yes, there are 16 boys each 
time, and eight calves. You try to 
pick out a calf that nobody is touch- 
ing. Only one boy at a time may be 
touching a calf. And you just try to 
put your arm around him somehow 
and hold on. You hang on anyway 
you can, so you can get the halter on. 
Put your arm around his neck, or 
a leg, or hang onto his tail. When 
I was smaller I got a chance to enter 
the contest, and got a calf by the 
tail; but he just dragged me along 
until I was too tired to hang on any- 
more. Some kids get stepped on. 
Well, you have to get the halter over 
his neck and nose. When that’s 
done, you just lead him off through 
the gate, and take him to the judges. 
That’s when they rate you, and you 
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After ketchin’ a calf at the 

rodeo, John Stencel was 

awarded a new calf to raise. 

“His name is Christopher 

and he’s a pretty ornery 
Angus.” 


exchange him for the kind you want 


to raise. If they give you first 
choice or so, then you can choose an 
angus, a shorthorn, or a hereford. 
Then you must raise him and keep 
records on him for a year.” 

Two years ago, John Stencel be- 
came one of the lucky “catchers” of 
a calf. Last year, his brother Jene 
managed also to hang onto one; and 
this past January their cousin Mel- 
vyn took one home, too. When a boy 
finally “gets his calf,” he exchanges 
it for the calf he eventually takes 
home to raise, either a “feeding 
calf” or one of very fine breeding 
stock. He must raise it for one year, 
mostly by his own knowledge and 
effort. When the rodeo rolls around 
the following winter, he returns with 
his prize and presents his “beef” to 
the judges. Awards are given to the 
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best cowboy according to the weig 
and health of the animal he car 
for. Each boy also receives the sa 
price when his animal is auction 
off, minus a small percentage whic 
goes toward the purchase of ne 
year’s “ketchin’ calves.” 

Greeley, the home town of Johr 
family, stands out on the high pl 
teau that stretches eastward fro 
the Colorado Rockies. Cheyenne li 
50 miles north, Denver 50 mil 
south. Just seven miles north 
town, one of the West’s largest fee 
ing pens (“beef factories,” loc 
folks call them) handles near 
90,000 head of cattle per yee 
Karly pioneers called the plains 
the north and east, “the Gre 
American Desert,” but it actually 
a vast, dry grazing land, mostly ov 


4500 feet. In the Greeley ar 


iter from the high Rockies (vis- 
le in the west) pours across the 
tile flatness through an intricate 
stem of irrigation canals. This 
ows cowboys like John, Jene, and 
elvyn to compete in still another 
nching phase. 
Last year John helped his father 
raise sugar-beets on 55 acres of 
‘igated land. On one of these 
res, however, John took over com- 
stely. Irrigating on the plateau is 
round-the-clock job, because many 
nchers use the same canal system 
a tight schedule, and the beets 
ow best when they receive water 
regular intervals. In September, 
en the beets grew “ripe,” north- 
1 Colorado received one of the 
st surprising freeze-ups in its his- 
y. The men could not get their 
ets out of the frozen soil for 
eks! But finally, during a brief 
iw, John and his dad managed to 
y most of their crop out of the 


> 


id, and to haul it to the beet “‘fac- 


Later, as John’s project 
reaches its halfway point, 
“Christopher” begins to fill 
out what John hopes will be 

prize-winning dimensions. 


These are the refineries 
which process the beets into the re- 
fined sugar you serve on your table. 
This winter, John received first 
prize for his one-acre beet project 
from the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica in the Greeley area. 

Under John’s presidency, the 
Youth Fellowship of St. John’s 
United Church of Christ has grown 
to a group of two dozen enthusias- 
tic youth. They have tackled such 
solid studies as “What do Christians 
believe about last things?” But they 
have their good times, too. Their 
pastor, Rev. Max Schoenhaar, en- 
courages this group as a vital part 
of his bi-lingual congregation. 

Next winter, John will have to 
leave the “ketchin’ calves” to Jene, 
Melvyn, and the others. He hopes 
to attend a church-sponsored college 
for pre-theological studies. Although 
he may some day become a Chris- 


tian “shepherd,” he'll always be a 
cowboy! vvv 


tories.” 
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JOHN CRAWFORD 


writes about 


THIS BUSINESS 
OF LIVING 


Is religion 
important 
in marriage ? 


Question: The young man I plan 
to marry and I are both Protestants, 
but his church and mine are radi- 
cally different in viewpoint on some 
points that he believes are very im- 
portant. When we began to discuss 
these differences recently, he said 
that I would be free to study both 
churches carefully, and to join his 
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or keep to mine, as I chose—bué} 
would never join mine. 

We both hope to finish coll} 
before we make definite plans. 
haps our differences will smooth | 
by then, though I doubt it. On 1 
of the major points of the doct 
cf his church I cannot agree in 
own heart; they contradict al! 
have learned to believe. Lately 
family has been kidding me in 
mild way about finding the “ti 
church” (theirs) at last, and t 
quite irritates me. 

Do you think that if I finally « 
decide to join the other church, tl 
eventually I could be happy in - 

ANSWER: When young peo 
take their particular church re 
tionships sincerely, the problem 
group loyalty can assume large p 
portions. Many of the doctrinal « 
ferences between some churches : 
wide enough to be a source of 1 
happy bickering in some famili 
Certainly you are wise to thi 
about this in your own case bef 
marriage. Healthy engageme1 
should promote careful thinking 
such matters. 

You say the other church teacl 
certain ideas that differ radice 
from your own beliefs and conce] 
The young man seems to accept a 
believe these things so firmly that 
will never willingly discard the 
And you feel you could never ace 
several points that are very imp 


it in his church. Where do you 
from there? 

e you both really mature 

zh in your own faith to be able 
build on the likenesses of your 
rticular churches, rather than to 
zue chronically about the differ- 
ces? If you do not want to give 
this young man and find another 
jose beliefs are more comfortably 
line with your own, you will have 
find the common ground between 
u and build firmly on_ that 
yund, 
You probably are the one who 
uld have to move the farthest to 
ich this middle ground. Not that 
ur church’s doctrine is wrong and 
other is right, but simply that 
ir young man refuses to give up 
much for your sake. 
You may find considerable help 
talking privately with your own 
nister, and then with a minister 
the other church, especially if he 
yws you to express your own re- 
ious views. Skip the “sure solu- 
ns” of people, however sincere 
y appear, who want to sell you 
ir own ideas rather than help you 
1 your own best answer to this 
portant problem. When you 
rry, you want the marriage to be 
ingly happy. This is too big a 
sstion to decide largely on the 
as of anyone else. This must be 


r decision! vVVV 
‘opyright 1959. All rights reserved.) 
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COVER 
STORY 


Every four years 
the nations of the 
world send their 
best amateurs to compete in the 
Olympics. Since its beginning in 
1896, the modern Olympics have 
shown that nations can compete 
on a non-military basis and still 
have a respect for one another. 
Each person is honored for his in- 
dividual performance. Keep your 
eyes on the top performers, irre- 
spective of nation, and especially 
watch athletes from fate na- 
tions. 


“It?s not just you, Harriet, honestly. 
.. I’m going to give up ALL girls 
until I find out what’s wrong with 


my ping-pong!” 
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Humphrey Proposes 
U.S. Peace Corps 


Organizing a Peace Corps of 
America to assist underdeveloped 
countries was proposed in a bill in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey. The measure 
represents a further step forward 
from recent Congressional proposals 
that a Point Four Youth Corps be 
created to help the technical assis- 
tance program in countries needing 
help (see YouTH, July 17 issue, 
Dp. 23). 

Senator Humphrey admitted that 
his bill (S. 3675) has no chance of 


enactment at the present session of 


Filipino cartoon- 
ist Dani Aguila 
completes his 
£000th “goodwill 
cartoon” before 
leaving with his 
two “‘models”’ for 
a six-week Middle 
East tour, which 
includes students 
from every con- 
tinent. 
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Congress, but said he want 
printed so that interested grou 
study it and be prepared to r 
recommendations with regard t 
when Congress reconvenes next . 
uary. 

The proposed plan calls for 5: 
men at the end of four years. As: 
ants selected would have to be 
least 2114 years of age, and “n 
be highly qualified in a partict 
skill and demonstrate enthusis 
for a dedication to the objective: 
the Peace Corps program,” | 
Humphrey told the Senate. A thi 
year enlistment would be requi 
—one year for training, two ye 
for service. 


)00 German Youth 
olunteer for a Year 


More than 3000 young people in 
est Germany have thus far re- 
onded to an appeal for a “Dea- 
nical Year,” a welfare project con- 
icted by the Evangelical Church. 
involves recruiting volunteers to 
end a year serving in hospitals 
d other charitable institutions 
erated by the church. The project 
an attempt to ease the acute short- 
e of welfare workers and nurses. 
The young volunteers get free 
ard, pocket money, and a cloth- 
x allowance during their year of 
‘vice. After receiving preliminary 
struction in a deaconess training 
nter, they are assigned to chil- 
sn’s and old-age homes, nurseries, 
spitals, and welfare centers. 

First introduced in the Evangel- 
1 Church of the Rhineland in 


These schoolgirls 
in Puebla, Mex- 
ico, are practicing 
mass gymnastics 
on high poles for 
a performance 
they gave when 
President Mateos 
visited their 
school. 


1956, the movement has also spread 
to other European countries, includ- 
ing Holland, Switzerland, and Aus- 
tria. A similar program of one-year 
voluntary service is sponsored in 
the United States by the United 
Church of Christ with headquarters 
at the Voluntary Service Center, 


R.D, #2, Pottstown, Pa. 


Alabama Teens Launch 
Anti-Speed Crusade 
Death of a Methodist Youth Fel- 


lowship member in an auto accident 
in Birmingham, Ala., has prompted 
the church’s MYF to launch a Youth 
Crusade Against Speeding among 
the city’s young people. Plans in- 
clude fixing bumper stickers with 
safety slogans on every young per- 
son’s car in Jefferson County. “We 
want to make it ‘chicken’ to speed, 
rather than ‘chicken’ not to.” 
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may we quofe yo 


>» The smartest person is not the one quickest to see through 
a thing, but to see a thing through. —Adam Walters 


> One girl who did not make nursing school this 
flunked out on her very first question. ‘‘What® 
practical nurse?”? she was asked. ‘‘A practical nurs 
answered the would-be Florence Nightingale, after sc 
thought, ‘‘is one who marries a rich patient.” 


—American We 


> We praise the man who “has the courage of his convictions,” 
but every bigot and fanatic has that; what is much 
harder, and rarer, is to have the courage to re-examine 
one’s convictions and to reject them if they don’t square 


with the facts. —Sydney J. Harris 


>» You can lead a beatnik to water but you can’t make b 
wash, —Pat Boe 


> If anyone thinks stellar exploration disproves the exis- 
tence of God, his idea of God is too small. 
—Canon Fenton Morley 


> Most of us don’t understand that we will get just as I 
government as we are willing to stand for and just 
good government as we are willing to fight for. 

—Luther Youngd. 


>» A Hollywood publicity story is an item about some well- 
known person doing something he didn’t somewhere he 
wasn’t. —Jimmy Starr 


>» How many ideas go unexplored because people lack | 
courage to fail? —Wilbur M. McFe 


> Summer is the topsy-turvy season when the goldfish have 
to be boarded out while the family goes on a fishing trip. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer 
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It’s story time on 
a New York hous- 
ing project play- 
ground where a 
teen - age _ girl, 
working with 
younger children, 
puts into practice 
what she _ has 
learned in an 
anti - delinquency 
summer program. 


ens work in “critical” areas 


IROUBLE starts in crowded sections of New York City when capable 
young people have nothing to do. And so one Protestant agency is spon- 
ing a summer work project in which 55 selected teenagers from blighted 
“as are employed at a dollar an hour and trained to work as junior staff 
mbers of the 16 churches and community centers in five “critical” 
ighborhoods. By conducting a summer program, for younger children, 
n-age leadership abilities are developed and channeled into creative 
ivities. In the past two summers the young people were not paid for 
+h leadership but an anonymous $5000 grant and contributions from area 
irch groups made such fees available for the working teens. The project 
sponsored by the New York City Mission Society, an interdenominational 
otestant agency. The society estimates that 1200 children will be served 
its city vacation programs and that 3000 will be sent to its children’s 
nps for at least two weeks. vVVV 
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